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ABSTRACT 



\ This paper, usl^ig data Jrom the 1960 and 1970 United States 
eensuseflp ptesents annudl 'estimates of , age-specif Ic fertility rates j 
by ejiucat^oual attainment of women for the period 1945-1969 • , The^e . 
estimates aXlow, for the first time, eKamlnatlon oh an annual basis 
of the^ extent to wHlch various educational subgroups, have partlfeipated 
in recent fertility trends. Cheeky are *mad^ otf the accuracy of J:he 
rates and ^ various \procedures/arfe used -to iainlmiz^ Vhatever biasjBs 
are found. The' most- pervasive finding is, , that fertility increased 
during the 19508 .and decreased during the 1960s fo^ virtually every 
group examined. It is also found that the increase ih fertility during 
tiie 1950s was greater among younger women and among l^etter-ieducatttd ^ 
women; and the decline during tjhe 1960s was largest among women who^^ 
attended but did not complete hlg^. school or college. 
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' * •* • REOSNT :trEND§ IN FERTILITV DIFFERENTIALS AMONG . 

'« - ° - J ' EDUCATIONAL GROUPS- ' ' ' ' 

Fertility hlsfory In the United States since World Waj II has 

■ ' " • , : . $ 

befen 'dominated by two Important arid long-lasting trends: (1) a rise 
In fertility Ije^inniftg during the late 19408 and lasting through 

1957^ and (2> a decline in fejrtility beginning in the late 1950s and 

^ , " , ' ^ ■ ' 

continuing through the time of t^iis x-jriting. With existing vital 

» > <i • » ' 

stati-stics data it is po.ssib^e to, determine the demographic 
coraponents of this rise^and subsequent decline. *^ For example, Freedman 

" ■ •• " ' ■■ ' -11 

(1962) hasN^clsely de3crlb|Bd the rise as follows: , ' ' 

\.We can see now f'l^om the official statistics^ £b 19^8 ^ -s^ 
■ ' that the baby boom, has had ^f our major corapqnents: 
^ * first^'l^ the early stages^ a making up of babies 

postponed in the depression; second, a shift in the ^. 
timing of marriages and births to karliar stagey v ^ ■ 
independently of the^ change's in ' coiBpJLeted family \ 
sig^; third, a significant increas^in the ^roportiori^ 
J marrying; and f.ourth, an apparent shift' front small ^ ' 

t(3 moderate size for completedf families among, the 
^married* , , , ' ^ - v 

However, our ability to examine ^he social components of the risei and 

decline *in fertility ha^s been severely hampered\by the lack of ^ 

relevant data provided by published vital statistics. Iri-Sorms^tion'^ has 

not been collected and publi\^hed on the social chatatteristics of 

» ■ ^ . ■• o , 

mothers, with the exception of race. * . 

' .This paper, using the^ ovm -children technique and data from the 
1960^ i^nd 197D censuses, presents annual estimates , of age-sp|pcific 
fertility rates by -educational attainment ot woraeit^for. the period 
1945-1969. These estimates allow, for the first time, examination ^5 

,an annual basis of the exitent to t<rhich yarddus educational subgroups 

,0 ■ • 
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■• ■ . / 

participated In the so-called baby boomed the sub^egXient fertility 

, • . e> ■ ^ 

decline. The emphasi^ throughoutiwiil be on describing differentials 
In the trends; tKe urge to provide popt-factum explanations will be ^ 
resisted as much as possible • ^ ' . 



• , Methodological Considerations ' ^ , 

• • ■ - ^ -■ . ■ . > . > 

The technique used to 'obtain the fertility estimates presented 
* • • * '» ' ' 

here- utilizes the fact that most children live with their mothers. 
Given age of children, age of women.^ and year of ceksus, It is 
possible to calculate annual fertility rates for ^various years preceding 
the census' (Grabill and Cho, 1965; Cho, 1971; Retherford and Cho^ 
1974; Rindfusfe, 1974), ;t^There are foWr basic assumptions, of this 
•method: (1)^ that age of children and age of x^omen are' correctly 
reported; (2) that all children reside with their mothers; (3) that 
mortalify is negligible for, women' and children; and ,(4) that all women 
and children are covered by the census, > It has been shown elsewhere- 
(Rindfuss, 1974) that even .when these assumptions are not met, .fhe 
own ^children ' technique tends to accurately estimate trends--even though, 
the levels may be too low or too hi^. The trends tend to be accurate 
because t)f the further assumption that' levels of age misstatement, ^ 
undfiirenumeration,, children not living with their niofhers, and* mortality^, 
remain comparatively stable over time. ' . * 1 

The extensioti of the method to the estimation of annual fertility 
rates for various educational groups requires the 'further assurdptiori . ^ 
that the education of women at the time of the cens|us is applicable to 
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, each of the preceding years for xAlch fertll^tv rates are- -being 

estimated. In the\present paper, we haye^estimateid fertility -iratBs 
. " - * ' ^ • I ^ 

/for each educational group for each of 'fifteen ye^rs preceding the 
•• \ J ' • ^- ^ ■ 

census. '9inc^ tvfo successive decentiial^ censuses are being used, there 

is a five-year period (1955-1959) for which^ two estimates are 

available for each ^oup and rat^e — thus- providing an Internal check 

•on the consistency of the estimates. It "should be noted that 

consistency here addresses .the effect: of compositional changes vbut 

* ^ , 

does ifot guarantee accuracy. The estimates 'are independent in that 
they are obtained from two different censuses, but both seps W 
estimates are obtained by the 'same methodology. . ' . ^ 

Table 1 show^ the, ratio of the 1960 census estimates to. the 1970 
census estimates for the fiSl^e-year overlap period for each educational 
group fdr all^ women. Tables 2 and 3 s^ow similar ratios for whites 
and blacks, respectively, (Black rates for women TdLth 13-15 and 16+ 
years of education have not^ been computeS because the numbers of women 
involved are too small to poroduce reliable rates. 41sb, rates' have 
not been computed for women wifh 0-4 years of education — the rationale 
for this will be discussed later.) Overall, the two sets of estimates ' 
are remarkably close. Generally the two 'estiidsates are within 10 percent 
of one another, and typically within 5 percent. The m^jor ejSceptlons 
are the fertility of 15-19-year-olds, and, to a lesser extent, that of 
20-24-year-olds. For the less-educated groups, the ratio of the 1960 
-census estimates to the 1970 census estimates f or^ 15-19-year-oldff 

decreases* from 1955 to 1959. For t^e better-educated groups the pattern 

/ • ■ ' ' 

is reversed. # ^ " T 
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w Table 1. Ratio of JL960 Census Estimates to 1970 Census Estimates for Five- 
Year Overlap (1955 to 195^): Total . • ' 



Fclucation 
Group and 
Years Being 
Compared 



Age-Specific Fertility Rate Comparisons 



15-19- 



20-24 



25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 



Total 

Fertility 

Rate 

Comparisons 



5-8 
1959 
1958 
.1957 
1956 
1955 

91-11 

1959 

1958 
" 1957 ♦ 
. 1956 

1955 
ji' • 

12 



.68 


1.05 


1.04^ 


.93 


.1.06 


1.08 


.99 


1.06 


.99 


1.'08 


1,12 . 


i.bo 


1.1^ 


1.06 


1.03 



1.07 
1.08 
1.00 
.98 
1.03 



l.*04 
1.02 
-.95 
.98 
.92 



.88 
1.04 
1.09 

.95. 

.83 



1959 
1951S 
1957 
1956 
1955 



.'44 


1.01 


,i.io . 


.97 


- *1.03 ( 


1.01 


.51 


IJO^ 


1.06 


3/. 08 


1.01 


1.01 


.61 


1.04 


1.04 


1.00 


r.02 


1.03 


.82 


1.06 


1.05 


1.02 


; .9^ • 


1.07 


..93 


.99 


■ .95 


' L08 


.97 


.92 



.'96 
1.04 
1.01 
1.05 
1.04 



°.90 
.94 
,94 
.99 
.98 



' 1959 


1.65 


1.04 


1.02 


/ 1.05 


. 1.05 


.96- 


/ 1.09 
/ 1.06 
' 1.01 


' 1958 


1.23 


■1.04 


^ 1.04 


/ ,1.07 


1.05 


.95 


1957 


1.02 


1.05 


1.00 / 


1.00 ' 


.97 


.97 


- 1956 


.8f 


1.02 


1.02 / 


1.02 


1.06 


.88 - 


; -1.00 


1955 


.88 


1.06 V 


^. 3s 04 / 


1.05 


1.00 


1.15 


1.03 








° ^ / 








/ ■ 


13-15 














/ 


1959 


- 1.-23 . 


.78 




.99 


r.05 


.1.67 * 


.94 


1958 


.91 


.87 




i.oi 


1.02 


.93 


,94 


/ 1957 ' 


^65 


■ .96 


1.04 


1.02. 


.99 


.80 


' .98 


• 1956 


.57 


.95 


3,. OA 


1.04 


1.02 


.86 


.98 


'■ 1955, ' 


• .43 


1.00 


.^3 . 


.95 • 


1.03 


1.06 


.95 



S.92 


1,37 


1,08 


1.'13 


°Trr26 


, .83 ' ■ 


1.27 




2.75 


1.17 


■lj07 


1.07 


^1.04 


■ 1.09 
. .88^ 


• 1.11 




1.56 


■ .9'7 


a.' 06 


1.06 


1.02 


1.04 




.73 


-§8 
."85 . 


i.04 


.97 


-=".1.00 


1.32 


1.01 . 




.50 


.98 


. 1.05 


1.02 


. 1.02 - ^ 


.97 
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'Table 2. RAtlo of 1^60 Census Estimates to 1970 Census Estl^ates for 
Fivd-Year Overlap (1955 to 1959): ^ Whites 



Educatllon 
- Group and. 

Yeark Being 
\j6ompared • 


Age- 


Specific Fertilit: 


^Rate 


<7 

Comparisons 


Total 
Fertility 
Rate . 

Comparisons 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


3^^-34 


35-39 


40-44 




.77 


> 

1\09 


1.04 ' 


1.06* 


1.00 


.84 


■ .99 


1958 


• 1.02 


l.p6 


1,06 


1.06 


1.04 


1.10 


i.'b5 


1^57 


1.06 


1.08. 


'.98 * ' 


.93 


.98 . 


1.06 


1.02 


1956 ■ 


1.12 


1.13" 


1.01 


1.01 


.96 " 


.98 


1.06. " 


1955 


1.15 


1.05 


1.04 


.99 


.93 


.83 


1.04 ■ 



$-11 



1959 


.44 


1.02 


i.08 


.98 


, 1.04 ' 


l]05 


1958 


.51 • 


1.11 


1.06' 


1.D9 


1.0.7 


1.06 


1957 


.°61 


1;Q5 


1.04 


1.00" 


1.06 


.95 


1956 


.85 


1.07 


1.06 


1.04 


. 1.00 


1.05 


1955 


/97 


i;oi 


.98 


1.08 


^ .96 


.,92 



12 



1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 



\ 



.90 

.94 
1.01 
1.00 



1.78 


1.04 


. 1.02 


.1.05 


1.05 


■ .97 


1.10 


1.24 


1-.05' 


1.M 


1.06 


1.03 


.^6 


«L •'1.06 


1.03 


1.06 


1^1 


1.01 


• .'96 


- .97 


m ^-^^ 


.88 


1.01 


1.03 


" 1.02 


1,00 


.91 


W l.QO 


. 90. ' 


. 1.07 


1,04 


1.06 


1.00 


r.i9 


W 1.04 



13-15 
1959 
1958 
1957 
,1956 
' 1955 

16+ 

' 1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 



1.35 


1.78 


1.00 . 


1.00 


1.03 


1.05 


.94 


.97 


.38 


.94 


1.01 


' 1.00 ■ 


.95 • 


* .94 


• .69 


.95 


1.04 


1.02 


^ .98 


.79 • 


.98 


.58 


.96 


1.07» 


1.03 


1.01 ' 


.85 




.45 


.99 


. *.94 


.95 


1.01 

■o- 


.1.02 ■ 


n 


10.36 


1 

• 1.39 


1.07 


• 1.15 


1.24 » 


.79 


"1.27 


3. '35 


^ 1.'17 


1..07 


1.06 


1.07 . 


1.0'2 


"]f.ll 


1.66 


1.00 


' 1.06 . 


1.08 


1.01 


.91 


1.05 


. .69 


.97 


. 1.03 


.99 


,. 1.00 


1.17 


1.00 


.5)1 


.86 


.98 


1.05 


• 1.00 


.97 


.97 



V 
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Table 3, Rat,lo of 1960 Censti8 Estimates to 1970 Census Estimates far 
/ rive-Year Overlap (1955 to 1959): Blacks 



Education 
Group and 



Age-Specific Fertility Rate Compai>i€on8 



Total 
Fertility 



Years Being 
Compared 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


-Rate 

Comparisons 


5-8 ' 


(' 

. ' > 




* 




• 






1959 


^ .42 


.87 


.99 


1.08 


1.10 


.95 


• - .84 


1958 


.69 


[1.02 - 


1.06 


1.12 


.95 " 


.93 


.96 


1957 


;;i78 


.98 


1.01 


1,22 


•.79 


1.2^ , 


.97 


1956 




1.06 


••95 


• 1 .86 


1.00 


.86 


.95 


19^5 




. 1.05 


' .96 ■* 


1.14 


.88 


^.84 


1.01 


9-11 












4 


J 


1959 




.99 


1.22 ^ 


a. 00 


1.00 


.82 


• ■ .92- 


. 1958" 




.97 


1.07, 


•1.09 


.82"^ 


.86 


' .89 


1957 


.m 


.97 


1.05 


1.03 


.84 


1.34 


•^2 , 


1956 




.99 ■ 


1.01 


.91 


.83 


1.22 


.91 - 


1955 • 


.7^ 


.90 


. -86, 


1.09 


1.01 




.90<? 


12 
















1959 


.83'n 


.98 . 


.98 


.99 


.96' 


.75 


<95 


1958 


1.12 


1.01 


1,15 


1.22- 


\ 1.23 


.75 


.1.10 


1957 


.93 


.84 


.92 


.89 


^ .96 


» .95 


.90 


195.6 . 


.88 


I 1.07 


.96 


1.21 


1.18 


.73 


1.Q3 


^1955 


.76 


.92 


1.00 


.83 


.94 


-.94 ^ 


' . .91" 
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^Tlje primary, reason fqy the^ lack, of agreement at the ^rates of ^ the. 

* • • ' • ' ^ - ^ • 

15-19 age group is. that for mp&t x^rpmen educatiqj||rl attainment is 
'changiivg* at ages 15-19, and thus' violating our assumptio;n,^ For Example, 
the rat^g;.^ for Ar959 from- the 19^0^ census;, are^ased on wg)men a^edj, ; # 
approximately 15 3/A to 19 3/4 at time of census; thug, many of these ^ 

women have not yet completed their education. The rates for 1959 

. ^ - ' ' / • " 

from thjB ^970 census are b^ed on v7omen aged approximately 25 3/4 to 

a \ ' I. 

'^29 -3/4; thus, \their ^^educational attainment is comparatively fixed, 

Fot:- th^ less-educated group, the estimates from thfe 1960 census for 

the^most reoent years are based on tx^ro types of women: (1) women 

who are not in school and .^ill remain In thfe given educational 

classif location, and (2y women who are in school ajid will eventually 

be in a' higher educational classification. Since women iti the latter 

gfdtip have lower fer|iliteiy at ages 15-19 than women in the forme^ 

grotip, theiiji 'inclusion has the effect of depressing the estimates 

from the 1960 cen^iis. Similarly, for the befter-educated groujj^, the 

estimates from the 1960 census for the most recenC years are based 

on a subset "^of all women who will eventually be in that category: 

women who complete a given an^unt of. education at a comparatively ."early 

a^» . Presumably, these women also begin chlldb'earing at a comparatively 

early age; therefore, the estimates for the 15-19 age group from the 

■ . , " • ^ 

196"0 census are somewhat- inflated. If it is final, rather than current, 

educational 'attainment th^ Is important^^ith respect to fertility, then 

the somewhat 'paradoxical conclusion -is reached that the estimates for 

fertility rates of the 15-19 age group are more accurate for the years 

more distant from the census than for the years closer to the census. 
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H \ In t|ils paper, in order to minimize ^l\pse biases, whenever 

I ' '"M * ' • . ' ■ 

fertility 'rates for women ag^d 15-19 or 20^24 are fading examined, the^, 
•' ^ ^ ♦ * f 

following $teps haveSpeen takenj (1) the rktes for the tT^b years 

• ' . ' ' \ ' 

closes£ to the fcensus (1968-1969 for the 1970 census and 195S-1959 

^ . :• / ^ , , 

for' the 1960 census) have faeen eliminated; and (2) for- the three^^ear 
' period for which two est.imates are availafale (1955-1957) ,^he estimates 
frora^ the 1960 and 1970 censuses haviB faeen averaged.. This procedure 

' ' . ^ ' \ ; \ 

'has the utv«<^unate disadvantage of truncating the series at 1967 

' ^ - • - <" ' ' ^ ^ • ^ . ' 

instead of 1969. \^enever- fertility rates for women aged 15-19 .^nd 

520-24 are not faeing used, the series has faeen extended the full . 

- r * . V , ' - 

twe|ty-five years and the two- estimates^ for the five-year overlap' ' ' 

iJeriod have.l^een averaged. . ' v\ . 

It should alsd fae noted- fel^at in* Tafales 1, 2, and 3 tlffe patios tend 

to fae greater than* unity more 'of ten ,than not. ^ In other Words; there ^ 

'is a tendency for^the estimates from the 19,60 census ^o fae slightly 
larger thaii/the estimates from the 1970 cenSus. The principal reason* 
ptobafaly is children leaving the household; The 1960 estimates for* 
the ovetlap^ period are faased ;6n children aged 0-4; ^he 1970 ^estimate^ 

^ are faased on children , aged 10-14. Children aged 10-14 are. slightly 
less likely to Reside in the maternal. household than childreiT aged 



0-4 (see Rindfuss, 1974). 



Women with 0-4 years of education have faeem eliminated from the 
analysis" for a number of reasons. ^First, they constitute a very . 
sm^ll proportion pfUwomen in the childfaearing age6 — approximately 2 
percent in 1970. Second,^ a nonnegligifale proportion are institutionalized 
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' .and, therefore^ presumably not exposed to the whole range of fertility 
decisions, and ^ctions.^ For example, in 1970, 0.2 percent of all women 
aged 25-34, but 6 percent o^women aged ^5-34 with 0-4 years o^^' 
. education, resided in institutions, ^Finally, we suspect that census . 



A;, data on own' children would be^most deficient for women wit^i 0-4 
1 • .... 

years of education. ^ . . 



. I*t shbuld also be noted -that^ the educaticMal classification lised 
here for women may not be the educational attain^nt^qf thes§ women 
wfien tlvfey wer6 having their children. For the mpst part, *the 
educational classification used h^i^e^is probably best thought of as 

' ♦ ■ , ■ ' * 

"permanent e'cjucatibri." This stateynant is quali^ied -because |^ " ~ 

f \ ^ ' ^ « 

• - • ' ' V / , ' - , 

undoubtedly, some of the women wj.ll go on to attain .^re education 

(see^Davis and Bt^ajss, 197^- • 

^ The reader will notice that thV ^actual estimated annual fertirtty 

rat^i^^nd the numbers of women on which they are-^base^ *are not shown 

in this paper. SfJace considerations were the primary .reason for . 

this omission. These actual "rates will' be made available in ^i. 

- ' \ " ' ' . - 

subsequent paper. 



Over^;«iiew " 



This paper examines differential trends hy_education in, period ' 
f^rt:|lity rates from 1945 through 1969 — and, ^ indeed^, there are some. 



However, before getting lost in the differentials. It should be 
emphasized that for, virtually every educational, racial, and ^e group 
examined, fertility rates itwzreased during" the '1950$ ani decreased. 



during the .1960s, 'There are differ^^j^cek-^ln the levels, ttte scopes, 
ancT^he timing of the peaks; but the dominant picture Is that 
\ of a.rlse ^^ollowe'd by a decline. The only major exception found is 
among oldBrV-less-educated, rural women. For these women^^there was 
an actual decrease InylEertillty during the 1950s; this decline 

continued throughout the 1960s. This exception will be treated in* 

* •» ' 

another paper; ^ ' ^ ^ 

We do not claim to know what factors caused^ the rise and the 
subsequent decline in fertility, nor do %je claim that.it was the same 
y factors operating on each educational group. The possibilities are 
numerous: postponement of births because of the depression and the 
war; the relative prosperity of the 1950s; the glorification of children 
by the media; the so-called religious reirtval; the xjpward, then downward, 
pressure of military draft regulations; the introduction of the^pill, > 
I.U.D,, and other contraceptive methods; increased media concern ^oiit 

. the effects of population growth? the entry of "baby boom"^ cohorts 

ji ' 

into the job market; the women's movement; and the expansion of the 
organized delivery of family planning services. However, the 
fertMlty estimates presented here clearly indicate that the same 



basic trend has been exhibited by ^very educational, racial, and age 
group. 

... ^ ^ 

In/a sense, this represents unprecedented and sweeping social 

change.' In an area of such individual and societal iiriportatace as 

fertility, there was a rise and then a decline for ever^ subgroup 

examined (with the one exception already noted). The societal 
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consequeiices of this pervasive change in period fertility rates 
.are enormous and affeet virtually everjf laajor social Institution. 
The -educational system had to substantially expand both its physical 
plant ar^d its faculty; sa^d now, having expanded, it is faced with 
ever smaller entering cohorts. The marriage market has also experienced 
sfiocks. During thf 1960s there Were an insufficient numbe-r of 
eligible males qi the appropriate' age. In the future, because of the ^ 
declining biijih rates, we can- expect the reverse to occur: an 
insufficient number of females of ""Ehe ^pproptiate age. Similarly, 
the eqi^^omy, the housing market, the health c^re facilitie|3, and other 
asp^ts of society have had to and will have to cope with/larger, 
^en smaller, cohorts. Furthermore,, the- sheer size^ the United 
States. population' is substantially larger nor^r than it trould have been 
in the absence of the baby boom—and this effect on growth will, continue 
indefinitely. • - 

However, there is also a sdnse in which the ^stwar pattern of 
fertility represents minor changes.. On average, at the individual 
level, these fertility trends represent the difference between having 
two children and having three children. From the perspective of the 
Individual couple, this inay be viewed as a jnlnor iilfference (see 
Goldberg and Coombs, 1963)-- even though the societal consequences are 
substantial. [Note-, however, that many of the changes that occurred 
were not a shift from two to three children; but rather shifts In 
proportion juarrie^d, proportion haying a first child, and other 
parity progressions (see Ryder, 1969).] The. remainder of this 
paper discusses differentials in period fertility rates from 1945 to 1969. 
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Educational Differentials • • 

' ^ • ' . k ' 

Total fertility rates (conventionally defined) for the period 

1945-1967 are shown in Figure 1 for five educational groups. /iThe 

^firot difference to 6e noted in eKamining Figure 1 is that the peak 

period fertility occurred somewhat tlater for less-educated VTomen 

• ' •■ ■ 

than for better^educated wonien. Those x^ho finished high school and 

V . ..^ ' ' : 

those who attended college tended tq have their highest fertility 

around 1957. Woman who did not complete high school had tl>eir peak 

fertility soim txm to three yedrs later. 

Figures 2 and 3 show total fertility rate analogs for 4^omen aged 
15-29 and 30->44, respectively. These rates, are calculated in* the same, 
laanner as a conventional total fertility, rate, except that the age 
limits are 15-29 or 30-44 instead of 15-44^ The sum of the fertility ' 
rate for women aged 15-29 and the fertility rate for women ageci ,30-44 
is equal to the conventional total fertility rate. 

The tendency for the peak period fertility' to occur somewhat 
later for less-educated than for better-educated women is found for 
both older and younger x^^omen. Women with only a grade school education 
consistently are the latest to begin a sustained decline in fertility. 
Among high school graduates and those who attended college, a turning 
point , was, reached during the 1950s. 

With respect to the rise in fertility from 1945 through the late 
1950s, the largest relative- (and |jbsolute) increases in the total 
fertility rate was experienced by high school graduates — an increase 
of approximately 70 percent. The smallest increase (48 percent) was 
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recorded for women t^o never attended high school. 



A similar p^attern 



was displayed by younger women. The largest^ Incre^pe was recorded 

for high school, graduates — whose fertility more than doubled (an 

Increase of 102 percent). The fert±»llty rates of w|Dmen with Q-^ll, 

13-15, and 16+ years of education increased by 84, ^7, and 87 percent, 

respectively; and the smallest Increase (64 percent) was found aniong 

women who did not attend hlg'h school. Among older \^mer^,.the size of the 

relative Increase tended to be directly related to level of educational 

attainment — ranging from 13 percent for women who did not complete 

high school to 38 percent for college graduates. In every educational 

group, the amount of the rela^Lve^ Increase was substantially larger 

among younger women than among older women--generally about* three times* 

•aa great. Furthermore, the absolute ainount of the increase, tended ^ 

to decrease with age (see Figure 4). Thus,- the skibstintial rise in . . - 

fertility, during the 1950§ warmest noticeable among, younger womeiti and , 

better-educated vomen** large ^ncreases among t;he better-educated 

women reinforce the perspective that the bab^ boom was essentlallj^ 

voluntary and that Its explanatlons^'fe necessarily social. 

A further indication of the pervasiveness of modem fextility 

trends can be seen by Examining the year§ immediately attkt World War* ^ , 

II, For all educational groups there was a sharp increase in fertility^ 

^ " ' . ^ ^ ^ — ft* 

iiamedlately after the x\rar,4,fol lowed by a slight decline, x\rhich was 

y H " ' / / * ' 

subsequently followed by a "ihore gradual increase. Much of-this ^ ^ 
immediate postwar rise, of course, was the result oj? the making up 
of births postponed during the war and the depression. o 
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1 ' • . ' '<i Figure 4. . 

• Age specific jFertility rates for five -^educational groups: 1945-1969, 
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^or the more refcenti decline In fertility, 1957 .Rks been chosen 
(somewhat arbltrajrlly) aB the beginning of the decline; this decline 
will be exarotoed for the period 1957-1967/ -The decline in th^ total 
fert-illty rate (s^e^Tabl$ 4) shows a somewhat curious pattern: The 
decline iwas l^^gest for high school dropouts and college dropouts • ^ 
If the decline is separated into that occurring to younger women 
(under akG'^3g) and that occurring to older women (ag^d 30-44), and 
also separated by time period (1957-1962 and 1962- f9^7), it caa..be 

seen that tffe patteipti of *t|he largest declines**' occur rii^ig amon^ high 

■ ■. ' ' ' ' ' ' > ■ ' : . ^ . - f 

school or college dropouts is foun4 only^^among younger women an4 only 

« . ' . , - ' _ ' • ^( 

In the J.962-1,967 period, 'l^e irate of decline 4n . this more recent 

period for high' sdfiool and Ipollege dropout;s^ was five to twelve 
' ■ . . . . * - \ \ , ' ■ 

percentage\ points, greater than the decline for Jiigh school or college 

* ' ■ < ' - ' . 

-graduates. J^or younger t^omeik in t:he earlier period (1937-1962), the 

^ate of declin^e tended tq be directly related to educational attain- 



ment^ 



g<2an^.with 5-8 and 9-11 years of education actii^l'^ regisfafered 

i 7 ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

a slight J.rrcrj|ase in fertility. For older women in either period, there 

>*■ 

was no s:troj^ or jaconsistent reldtiorifhip between education and rate of 
decline. 

Also, the decline^ in fertility began^ substantially earlier among 
the better-educated women (see Figures 1, 2, and 3, and Table 4). o 
Women with less than a high school education experienced very little 
ch'ange in level^f fertility betx-jeen 1957 and 1962. Aihong coHege- 
educated wotfien, on the other hand, over two-rfifths of the decline 
from 1957 to 1967^ occurred in the first five years of the period. 
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The fact that In the 1957-1^62 period the rate of fertility dgcllne^ 
was directly associate^ with edijicatidh coiffprms .*ln general wlttt^ the . * • « 
V conceift ot diffusion.'' TlilS is supported by the fact that the * ' ^ . 
decline i)egan earlier among .better-educated wojnen. Whether the • * 
/ deciding factors wer4 changes in fertility preferences or in the 
ability to realize these preff^rences , the changes .were apparently 

• \ •• ' . • \ . ^ ■ 

Implemented "ftom the top doimi" • * • 

'The pattern found In the recent, period for younger women -Is more 

■ U ' ■ ■ ' . ^ • ■ - 

unusual. Ev6n though this petfo^^ (1962-1967) was characterized 

by in ci?ease^ availability andl use of effective contraception (Ryder, 



>£!< 
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ERIC 



1972J Westoff, 1972; Rlndfuss and Wes^xpff , 1974),. we suspect th^t the 

• ..." -'V'. ' v.^ " ' . * ' ' ' ■ 

explanation for the greater decline In the dropout^ categories result^ 

from (fhanges in taates^^pr preferences rather than changes In * 
contraceptive technology or availability. There Is no apparent reason . 
why contraceptive Improvements would be more readily adopted by or *have 
a greater Impact on the fertility ""of women, who did not complete high 
school or college than on the fertility of those who did. Although the 
educational categories are not CDinparable to those used here, the available 
evidence op. the adoption of the pill and I.tJ.D, suggests that It was 
directly related to education (Ryder, 1972). 

Why then was the change In tastes,^ pYef fences, or motivations -of 
young people greater among those who left school? Of course, the . ^ 
answer Is unknown; but the temptatldii t.^'' speculate Is impossible to 
resist. During the period In question a number of social and 
economic factors might have exerted downward pressure on fertility. 



©00^ 



tt^is also likely that this "pressure*-^ was greater on those who did not 

finish high school or College than on those -wW did. 

<c, , ' • . , , ' . • 

First, cfurlag this period (1962-1967), the so-called marriage 
sque.eze waV at its peak *(^'efs, 1967); that is, there were not a 
sufficient nuniber of eligible males relative to ^the' number of eligible 

female3 in the^p^ulation, It/-is our suspic^fen that' when competition 

• ' . ' " ' ^ . • ^ . H \ ^■ 

for husbands is intensified, women who have- not completed h'igh school 

or crolle^e\are at a disadvantage vis'-a-vis their contemporaries who. have. 

Thus,' one would expect af greater relative rise in age at marriage* and 

a greater- relative decline in the 'proper t ion $iatryjy^g among high school 

and cojlege dropouts; this would be accompanied by a giJeater relative- 

(tecline in fertility. Second, ^mang high school and college dropduts 



who did marry, we w<Jul<|^ expect a greater j^oportion (than of women who 

finished) to marry males who were themselves high schobi of college 

'1 • ^ , * . ■ ^ •' - ■ . , 

dropouts, DuringHmls period there was an expansion of the armed 

forces. Men who d^d not coiiq)lete high school or college would have 

teen tiio^B^lSgiv to be drafted thai^ men who djd; the 'draft probably . 

also produced a downward effect on period fertility rates. And finally, 

this period has been charsfcterized as one in which "^men entering the 

labor market f ouncl conditions less favorable than fhey had been a 

few years before (Easterlin, 1973) j. presumably, this effect would bfe 

greatest on those who had not finished high school or college. In short, 

the suggestion here is that some of the factors that might have b^n 

affecting fertility in the mid-1960s had their greatest effect on 

those who had not finished hi^h school or college. While this 
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assertion has a certain amount of plausibility, we should -hasteil to 
add that, at present, empirical data Is not available to test It. - 

. ^ - r • ^ 

Before examliiing differentials by 4:ace and education, one furt|ier' 
point rjama^ns to b^ made^ Throughout the period there was no ' 
consistent tr^nd with respect to ttje expansion or contraction of • 
JEertlll'ty differentials by education, Perhaps^tfte easiest w^y to see 
this Is to exatnltle Figure' 1, - At the beginning of the period, the 
fertility differential between women with 9-^11 years of education aAd ^ 
those* with 12 years of education was comparatively small j This 
differential expanded^ in the early 1950^ and/was at its. largest In the 
early 1960s, The differential subse^tently contracted to the 'point 



that in 1967 the two/ graups wfere experi^clrtg; similar levels of ^ 

fertility, vMeanwhile, the fertility differential between women^with 

\* ■ \ ' ' ■ \ . . 

12 years of education and those with 13-15 'years of education ' 

^exhibited a substantially different pattern. The differential was 

■ /'^ " " 
quite small at the beginning of the period and remained small throughout 

most' of the 1950s, then began to increase and reached its maximum o 

at tl^ end of the period. 

The Import of the fact that there is not a consistent trend in 

fertility differentials derives from the place differentials hold 

within defcpiographlc .transition theory (Klser ^1969] addresses this 

Issue). Simply put,^he existence of fertility differentials has 

been described as. a transitional phase 6f declining fertility. The 

theory is that Hhe ^'decline in fertility begins among better-educated 

women and spreads to less-educated women. As the t-ransition progresses 
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. ' / 

vard its conclusion, fejtility dlffjerentlals beco&e progfiesslveJly 
rnower. The data pr^stentefl here do not conslstentlyfeupport this 
eory In It^ most efjementafy form, ' - 
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Racial and 'Edufeatlonal Differentials 



^ 



This section first describes the differ^ tlal trends ^f or whites, 
then'^descrlbes those for blacks, and finally contrast^ the two. Figure'^ 
•5 shows the total fertility rate for whites "for five educational, groups 
from 1945 to 1967, By compa^ring Figures 5 and 1, it can be seen that, 
as would be expected, the differential patterns for whites are- qt^te 
similar to tho^e displayed by all wotuen. The- increase in fert^j^ty 
during the late 1940s 'and 1950s was largest for high schoof graduates 
(71 percent) and smallest for women with 5*-8 yeafs of educatdori- (45 



percent) . / ' r / 

\ The fertility rates for white women aged 15-29 and 30-44 are ^ 
shown in Figure 6 for five educational groups. Again, the trends and ' 
differentials are similar to those displayed by the total population. ' 
For all ^^educational groups, the increase ^in fertility was substantially 

'(two to ^four times) larger for younger women than for old^r women 

.(compare the upper and lower panels of Figure 6). ' 

•Between 1957 aild 1967, period fertility rates declined for every 

white educational group; this decline was largest for high school and 

college dropouts (33 and 35 percent, respectively). We also note 

that the declines began earliest ^among the older and the better-educate^ 
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. " - - Figure 6. ■ 
Fertility rates for women aged 15=29 and aged 30-44 
for five educational groups: whites.,. 1945-1969. 
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For blacks the numbero of woEen wore not Qufficiently^ large to 
produce eotioateG for all five edueatloiaal groupp for the period 
194S--1969; for thiQ period eatlmates have been produced for the 
following groupa; 3-8, 9«11, and^ 12 years. Even for these three 
groups, the nunbers of woEen are only minimally large enough to produce 
reliable estimtea^as evidenced by the saw'-'toothed patterns 

0 

when the ^ates are plotted (f©r example, see Flgu^ce 9)* For' the 
move recent period (1955-1969), it is possibly to coiiibine all siK ^ ^ 

1-in-lOO Public Use tapes of the 1970 census • This produces 
satisfactory trend estimates, as can be seen by the comparatively smooth 
lines in Figures 7 and 8, 

' For blacks, as for whites and the total population, fertility 
Increased during the 1950s and decreased during the 1960s for every.^ 
educational group (see Tables 5 and 6) . The largest relative increase 
froiE 1945 to 1957 (90 percent) was r^ecorded for black high school graduates, 
followed by 79 percent for black women with 9-11 years of education 
' and 57 percent for women wlth'^5-8 years of education. ' The increase 
^'for younger black women was approKlmately twice as large as the 
ii^rease for older black women. 

For the decline in fertility since the late 1950s, x^e have 
relied solely on data from the 1970 census, combining all six 1-ln-lOO 
samples. This allows examination of all five educational groups. 
Blacks do, not precisely follow the pattern in which the largest 
relative declines are recorded for high school and college dropouts 
*(Flgure 7X. The largest relative declines for the entire period were 
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Figure 8. ^ 
Ffertfllty rates for women aged T5-29 and -aged 30-44 



for three educational groups: blacks, 1945-1969. 
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Table 5. Poreent Increase in Total ^fertility. Fertility 13-29, and 

Fertility •30-=44\Duriiii8 thd Period 1945-1957, by Educational 
Group and Rape ) 
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^ ' 31 o ■ - . 

.■ * ■ . ■ ■* 

* • 

" ^ ■»■.-.■■ 

for college dropouts' (37 percent) and college graduates (35 pereeiit)» 
High School* drojgouts had a decline of 32 percent. Hc*7ever^ for 
. youKger women in the most recent period (1962-1967) , the pattern foqnd 
for wljilt^ and for the total population was also found fbr blacks 
(Figiire 8).* High school and college dropouts had larger relative 
declines (30 and 33 percent, respectively) than did women with a 
gVade school education, high ^school graduates, or college graduates 
(25, 22, and 24 percent, respectively). 

In order to contrast the trends for blacks and whites by 
education, we have replotted the lines showing both racial groups for 
each educational category (Figures 9*-l2). As^ before, we can examine 
the rise"^ in fertility during the 195Qs only for three educational 
groups. The immediate postwar rise (1945-1947) in tbe total fertility 
raj^was substantial^ly larger for whites than for blacks in each 
educational group (see Figure 9). However, for thfe entire period ' 
1945-1957, the increase in the black total fertility rate was greater 
than the increase In the white total^ fertility rate for each educational 
group (Table 5). With the exception of^the^late 19408, the black 

0 

total fertility rate tended *to be higher than the white rate, 
largest differentials occurred among women with the lowest educational 
^attainment. For high school graduates, the levels of the two rates 
are similar — but, as noted elsewhere (Rindfuss, 1974), the underestimate 
of the black rate is probably greater than the underestimate of the 
white irate. 

For the entire period 1945-1957, the rate of increase in the 
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32 



• : ^ Figure 9/ 

Total fertility rates for whites and blacks by education: 1945-1967, 
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fertility of both younger and older womexji was greater among blacks 

than among whites. It can also^ be seen In table 5 that the relative 

difference In rates of Increase between whites i^d blacks was greater 

araong older women than among younger women. 

Figure 10 contrasts the total fertility rates of whites and 

blacks for the period 1955-1967 for- five educational categories. In 

general, the white and bla,ck trei^is are similar within each 

educational ^group. This can also be seen by examining the top panel 

of Table 6. The rates of decline for whites and blacks tend to be 

* - ♦ ■ 

close— overall and for the t^a fiveryear periods. The major exception 

Is for women with 5-8 years of educatloii. For these women there was 

a siibstantlal contraction of the^ racial differential during the 

mid-1960s • Note that this contraction in the total, fertility rate 

differential is primarily the result of the contraction 

among younger women (top panel of Figure II). Among older ^ 

women with 5-8 years of education, there was also a narrowing of 

the differential, but not nearly as dnuch as among the* younger women 

(top panel of Figure 12) • , . 

With few exceptions, the pattern o:|, decline was also similar for 

blacks* and, whites for bd^ younger and older women among the five' 

educational groups. Even though fertility differentials by education 

were (changing during th^ mid-1960s, the racijil-. differentials within 

each educational, group remained fairly 'Constant, Thus, the factors 

responsible for the decline in fertility appear to have*^ been interacting 

With education but ndt x^lth race. ^ 
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Figure 10; 

Total fertility rates for whites and bUcks by education: 1955-1967. 
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Figure 11. ' . , ^ 

Fertility rates for white and black women aged 15-29 by education: 1955-1967. 
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Figure 12. 

Fertility rates for white and black A^omen aged 30-^44 by education:, 1955-1969, 
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An examination of l^lgures 10, 11, and 12 ^Iso shows that racial . 
differentials dlffer»^ln magnitude and direction across educational 
groups • Among the lead educated^ blacks have higher fertility x'ates 
than whites; but amoing the better^ educated, the racial differential 
^Is reversed, (Again, It should be noted that differences between 
fertility levels based on own children estimates should be interpreted 
with the greatest caution.) * . 

Summary 

This paper has^examined social components of fertility trends 

In the United States since World War II. Using data from* the 1960 and 

1970 censuses and the own children technique, annual fertility rates r 
♦ » » 

for. various ^ubgroupd were analyzed. /Checks on the internal*^ consistency 

of these estimates suggested that they were suitably consistent-^ith 
th'e exception of rates for young wbmen in various educational groups* 
This inconsistency was primarily the result of changes in educational^ 
Attainment; steps Were taken to minimize this potential bias. Because ^ 
of the need for large numbers of women and because of the need for 
constancy in the independent variables, analysis, was t^stricted to 
fairly broad* social groups. • 

The single most pervasive finding here is that fertility increased 
during the 1950s and decreased during the 1960s for virtually every 
group examined. Although our research principally focusei.s on 
fertility differentials, the similarity in the observed trends fot 
all groups cannot be dverenq>hasized. For women with limited education 
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e ■ ■ ■ 

and- college graduates , for whites and blacks, for younger and older 
wotaen, the same basic trend In fertility has been observed^" 

The increase in fertility following World War II and continuing 
through the 195Qs was greater among young^ women and among better-^educate^ 
women. This increase had two components: an immediate postwar 
increase (presumably tilie makings up of postponed births) and a more 
gradual, yet sustained, increase lasting throughout most of the 1950s. 
Only among older, leas-educated, rural wopaen was an actual decrease 
in fertility found; this exception will be discussed in a subsequent 
paper. ' 

The decline in fertility th^t occurred after 1957 accelerated 
appreciably in the latter part of the 1960s; more than two- thirds 
of »the decline occurred in the second half of the period. This decline 
was largest for women who attended but did not complete high school 
or coli^ge. It is speculated that the more rapid decline among 
dropouts occurred because the fact that they were dropouts brought 
about greater pressures on themselves or their spouses from such 
factors as ^he so-called marriage squeeze^ the expansion of the militdry 
draft, and the unfavorable labor market. 
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